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Because of widespread disillusion with suspension as 

1a discipline procedure, school officials are developing inscaool 
alternative programs. Institution, of such a program must: begin with 
reflection about how current disciplinary programs are succeeding or . 
failing. The primary purposes of the program must, include hélping the 
child and identifying the root problems of disciplinary offenses. The 
referral must be sufficiently documented, afford due process ragnts, 
and last no more than three days without a review. The alternative 
facility must be removed from normal traffic patterns and provide 
appropriate study materials. The carefully selected staff must 
include individuals who want to work in the program with children who 
have problems and who can relate well with problem youngsters or 
different classes and cultures. The program must be well understooi: 

by the regular faculty and parents. The program must include high 
quality academic instruction and individual or group counseling that Vv 
aims to involve the student in confronting and solving the reasons. 

for the root blem. The program must have access to the school. 
systea's support services and provide a mechanism for following up 

‘the student's subsequent progress. Finally, the alternative must be 
carefully monitored and evaluated. SAUEROE/ TE? 
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' Let me say at the beginning that the subject of designing 
and: implementing in-school alternatives to suspension is eT 
and requires a more extensive discussion than is possible. 
becatise of the time constraints imposed on this presentation. 
Therefore, this paper is somewhat siete and does not fully 
develop the many considerations that should be kept in mind in 


‘developing in-school alternatives. 


During the risk several years the frequent use and ‘abuse of 
" short-term! out-of-school suspensions as a disciplinary technique 
used by public school administrators has come under increasing 
Fodutiny and criticism. . A number of authoritative reports atthe 
local, state, and national level have documented the reasons for 
such suspensions and the extent to which they are used.2 The word 
"suspension" has started té take on a connotation ‘of opprobrium 
that is an embarrassment ” schools rather than to students, - The 
_ Sensitivity of some school officials to the disrepute of’ suspénsions 
has even given rise to a euphemistic nomenclature which seems : 
designed to obfuscate the practi¢e“of disciplinary exclusions. | 
But whether the practice of temporarily. barring children Roce, 
attending s¢hool as a response td real ‘or’ perceived cases of mis-' ; 
behavior is called "three day removal," '"class closure,” or - 
"sending the student home for the remainder of the day," the result 
is still the suspension of students from school. _ . 

= current reaction to the widespread use of suspensions 
has been prompted by a variety of new perceptions, analyses, | 


and pressures. Among, these are:. 


/ _, == An awareness that suspending students from school, 


/ 


for attendance offenses ("truancy," “cuttings class," 

; "“exceSsive tardiness," "leaving campus without 
permission") is an irrational and ineffective 
disciplinary response which only compounds ehe 


problems of absence from school;, 


‘=- An understanding that suspension -is not the, most 


‘ ry ’ r 
effective or productive response tq a range of 
S 


non-violent, non-overtly disruptive offerises such , -/, 
as "smoking," "disrespect," "use of abusive 


language," "insubordination," or, as in one, r Pes 


school district, "public affection;"_ i iis 
so ria 


F a 
-- Pressures from law enforceitent officials and 
juvenile court judges who have complained that // 
~ suspended students frequently get into trouble /, 
in the community when they are unsupervised ae 
3 /f 
' y // 7 Ye 


-- A vomdcatton by school ‘officials that. vetuagite 
/ | 
who are " suspended from school are not count éd in 


and. ‘uninvolved in constructive a 


the average daily’ atténdance, and ee sui 
cumulative absences “jeopardize agschool [district s 


anticipated level of state financial a 4 (where 
/| 


eo state aid ‘formulas are based on ADA) ;// ; ‘ 
t / } 


l 


-- Findings that minority, caren aaa 


me.families 


{ 


are more likely to be enpepncee I rate signi- 


students, and students from low-in 


ficantly disproportionate to ‘the ercentage of 
their enrollment among all. students attending 


‘school; ‘ | 7 


ee acknowledgement by school administrators that, ,7 4 
short-term, out-of-school SUBPENELONS | ASVe tO0 i + Re 
often PEER used as a Rony Sn Tens and ‘simplistic . 
response to. a complex bet of problems which may | 
be! the shared. responsibility of, ackoo] personnel, 
the ha cao and the student's s family and - 


community; e aie 7 BS tae 


| PSs a3 ap Seo y 
d= Criticiens by parents ahd community ‘groups that 
school officials are abdicating their. responsi~ if 
bilities to students when they remove students 
«from school pithout first using” a range, of 
lel la and services to faentity ‘and remedy | 
the problems “responsible en the conmission of 


. the real or perceived disciplinary of fensé; 


-- Experiences that suggest suspensions are not = 


the best method’ for communicating with parents Zz. 
about the behavior of their children, or for mete af 
enlisting parental support’ for the discipline e 


goals of eke school; | : ‘ 


-- Evidence that suspensions are now ad inappropriately 
“used that they are not a debervent to student 
_misbehavior, that they do. not instill getseareeiniine, 

"Land that they do not insure student misbehavior 


will not recur. . ¥ 


As a result of thé above, and many Scher. cancerns, school 


officials are making greater efforts to develop and utilize 


H? 


- \ the manifestations - inappropriate behavior by. tangas the ; 


“di jeiplinary: Fesponses which do not exclude students from school. 
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T fe soci teim/ Minsechost alternatives, to suspension” May |\|' °* 


school di student ‘Gistipiinaey « offenses that outa have es ba i 


. are = predicated ‘on'a sonscious decision riot to. utilize sho 
\ 


ut-of-school suspensions as a response ‘to certain stud it. 


ey 


term, 


Orfen es. | While such a decision may represent a _ sincere effo ee 


TEC nized that the. decision also represents : a de’ facto sini gefon ta 


“ 


lecision to” develop in-school Alternatives is" a jeast ‘a vecogni- 


\ e is ‘ f 


ion of ‘the harm and: futility of out-of - “school suspensions; “and 
cperualy it: is predicated on an intention to ‘etter serve: students... 


t it also méansthat all of the kriowledge, ‘discussion’ curriculum, 


Y 
- 


} ow rkshpps,” conferences, publications and’ professional’ rehtoric. be ‘9 
using on: the why ‘and: how of, meeting ; ‘the educationak and ‘human “2 


ds: of individual. seudente have either been inappropriately applied 


ot ‘ 


xx} avehiad ‘limited impact many local schools and. individual 


ela srooms,_ -Inyschool alternatives can be a. . valuable step towards 


bett = meeting. students! ‘ needs but. ‘they must not be allowed ‘to 


“ - * | ce , following is page .4a 


~ . 5 . «' ; ? 
+ : , 


eo 
"A Peszone. eg. © 


It, is not the PaXpore . of this PapES to describe.the many 


“of an vane EN AOL alternative to suspension" it cannot be assumed 


4 


APSS.. of in-school alternatives to _suspension, that information is 


readily available aisethers and school officials who are: »- considering 


~ 


” the development’ of alternatives should make use of those resources ! 


However., just because a disciplinary practice carries the label oF 


* 


the needs” of children. are being preter served or that it represents 


‘a quels Eative improvement over previous disciplinary Sracticdas.; 


’ 


“Any disciplinary practice, including an in-school alternative, can 


be misused and later in this paper we. will get. forth a number of 
x 
ctiteria “that must be met if an in-school. alternative is “to be 


judged as positive. 


1 


A committment to design and implement an effective in-scttoot 
° / 


alternative to suspension necessarily. implies a peegendtion got : 


the regative Cogs quenees of the pearaeante use of out-of- school 
suspensions. Because it ts an Opportunity for a new beginning, 


it is important for the Heveloonent of any in-school alter™™tive 


"to be preceded by a period of reflection and thought. 


ee .\ Following is page 5 


e*, 


The RECCESe of reflection should represent an effort to 


assess =he purpose, practice, ahi. effect of the use of suspensions. 


‘That process might be facilitated if administrators take the 


TI 


“time to arrive at honest and thought ful. answers to the following 


questions: 


Why has our school used out-of-school suspensions? 


‘ 


In what ways have out-of-school suspensions limited 
our ability to help students and solve problems 


‘related to school discipline? 


What group (s) has borne the. consequences of our 
use of out-of “school suspensions, and why? Wane 
has been the impact of those su pensions on ‘he’ 


persons affected? 
\ 


How have we° cidiecnvetl and evaluated the effect of 


our use of out-of-school suspensions? 


‘ 


What have been the effects of our use of out-of- 
school suspensions we do not want to repeat in 


other disciplinary efforts? 


To what extent has our school's use of out-of- 
school suspensions been at our own discretion 
(as oppored to biupanuione mandated by school 


board policy or district office directives) ? 


rh 9 


id 
What has been our experience regarding the relationship 
between _the behavior of sehr personnel and the 
behavior of Students? How-have we aceepred the respon- 
sibility for .remedying the inappropriate behavior of 


‘ Parr ie from both groups? ) 


ry ? 
> 


: ; » ‘ 

How do parents, teachers, and students perceive the 
‘system of discipline within the school? What are 
their attitudes and ‘expectations regarding discipline? 


How do these relate to my’ own philosophy and practice? 
wos 


a ad 


The answers to these ayeRELOne may provide some under- 


: pianadnd, and insight from which valuable lessons may Re drawn 
and applied to the development of an ‘in-school sugpension’ alter- 
native. On ‘the other hand,. developing an alternative. in the 
ADBENOE df such reflection may mean the mistakes of the past 
will re-emerge ‘in a new guise to corrupt ene ancenges benefits 
of the alternative. ) 

, 


' School Officials who are developing in-school alternatives 


to suspension, should make sure iets Pereeres are based on a solid 
® 


philosophical foundation. If Bey perieye the primary purpose saa 


| the alternative ae to punth atudente, or to control students, or 
to modify the behavior of the students, then it. is unlikely the 
long-term results ‘of. the atterietive will: differ much from the 
results of other tiecisithaty PRRCEACERS. conceived within a similar 
phi losophigal- framework., Again, however ,, the development, of an. 
in-school aeGanineive provides an opportunity to reassess’ ast 
‘assumptions and | practices and to take a differemt approach. 


s 


+ 


The problem with many disciplinary practices is hind! Shey ‘ 
are designed more as an expedient response to weal or ayes 
‘student niabehayior than as an effort to identify and remedy the 
cause(s) of the behavior.” The maintenance of authority, control, 
and patie too often determine the nature of the disciplinary 
response, frequently to the exclusion of helping the child or 


Xe 


“solving the problem which is at the root of the cea s misbehavior 


- symptom. Such responses not only result in inerfeckive disciplinary — 


practices but. they tan lead to a ‘school official's abuse of power. 
In-school suspension alternatives should be developed for - 
the purposes of (2) helping the child, (2) identifying and 
remedying the root problem(s) resportsible for the real or per- 
ceived comission ‘of e aiabi Mewes offense, (3) hinipine students 
develop self-discipline, (4) gaining knowledge about’ the factors 
Ronee baring to discipline-related problems aad Teiactig pre- 
ventive measures to reduce those problems, (5), eliminating the 
use of out-of-school disciplinary suspensions, for all ar tenees 
except those which Clearly threaten the security of the school 
community, and (6) providing a aenmenak w, thin’ which Senool 
personnel can work on achieving, ‘the first a goals white enabling 


the majority of the students: ji the s school to continue.to parti- ~ 


~ 
‘ 


cipate, without interruption, in the school" s instructional 


~ 


process. 
certainly. ‘these are “goals ‘based on a philosophy that: 2 


diecipiina in the schools goes beyond issues of punishment and" 


‘controi, and that suggests school officials have an extensive 


responsibility to Students. But unless the goals of an in-school 


at . i i = 4 
‘ 
se . F ¢ 
. a _ Z 
. E 5 
’ 


or 
\ 


. 
- 


_ «suspension alternative are developed on this ora ‘similar philo-: 
sophical maaey the. potential of the alternative. «may not be fully 


‘realized. 


ig NY 


Lt is "important ‘to recognize that the objective of an. 

" in-school alternative must not'be restricted to merely reducing 
the number of out<of-school suspensions. Detention programs | 
which address none of the other’ goals” stated above have. succeeded 
in achieving the Limited objective of keeway: students in-school, 


but it a highly questionable whether students Havenreatty been 


ve 


4 vhelped or’ whether future problems have -been prevented: -In-school | 


‘ 


tn? 3 alternatives to suspension which result only in students ‘sifting , 


| | a ¥ 


‘ina room is an irtesponsible ganagement technique which, in the 


/ 6 
long term,. is not likely to help ‘either the student or the school. 
aS 
a Such a a misuse of an in-school aIcer native also provides” a 


. convenient means for ignoring the fact that the student may be 
2 only. one “factor in the root problem responsible for the student's 
real or nbnmiyed misbehavior. | It does little good to involve a 


student in ah in+school alternative if there is a prejudgment 


oot dg always” the@student's misbehavior which needs to be modified. 


i 


School ' officials must be willing to come to’ grips with the fact that 


\ 


‘the root problen ofa student’ s misbehavior may also be found, 


in whole or “in ‘part: . a 


vena» 7m 


- -- in how a teacher manages his/her .classroom or relates 


r 
rd] 


to students; 
- = . . ‘ . ‘y . . 
~- in the hasty judgments of school personnel whose 


a. 


_ reactions are based on partial information or on 


es 


cultural/racial stereotypes: or on his/her Ber Renal 


values; . , ; : 


-- in a Yange, of other school-related, Peerereliated, 
REM een Cee or cofmunity-related factors. _ 


a : 
‘\ 


While school officials are often eee to acknowledge the’ role 
of peers and the student's family as possible contributors to the’ Mh 


student ' s misbehavior, they are less AEEGHEREDY willing to acinowleage’ 


'. or address school-related factors. fb in-school alternatives per- 


petuate the inclination to modify the student's misbehavior 
symptom, but do not provide a context for identifying and renedying 
the root cause of the problem--wherever. it is found and whomeves 


it involves--theri the alternatives will. represent “discipline as . 


*. usual" for the student and ‘the school. ’ 


If an in-school alternative is. to provide a framework 


within which problems are to be solved--not merely ignored, mis- 


a classified, or removed from the classroom-—then. school officials 


- then those behaviors must be ,addressed. This should be. done even 


s 


. must: be committed to developing: an alternative that permits the 
‘Program staff to mene an objective. analysis ‘or what the peeblon 
really is and gives themgthe.. “power ‘and support to deal with ik. 

If the misbehaviors of peers,. teachers, administrators, and parehts 


‘ are found ta be a major factor leading to student nishehavior, 


wee 


/when recognizing Sha eaneroneing such behaviors PETSSEERE the 

status quo of | the power relationships and. the. political @ynamies 
in the: school community. of course it must be’ ‘recognized. that _ 
+ peers, teachers, a nistrators, and parents--like students-- 


are prone to huma rror and bad judgment. Like students, they 


SE 5 i ae 


& 


often need help in identifying the source of the problem and 


confronting their own.role in it. 

. The desian ofan in-school alternative should reflect both 
an.ambition to deal more substantively and successfully with | 
student misbehavior, and a sense of realism based-on an intimate 
knowledge. of "students' ete and the informal and formal structures 
and relationships in the schools. This means teachers, agatne: 


ie .. »& —— 
istrators, students, and parents ‘should be involved "in designing 


the in-school alternative.. It is essential for this planning 


, 


‘process to. be deliberate ane thoughtful, and for all the partici- 
pants to be well informed about various alternative models. 
Designers of an in-school alternative to suspension should : 


eiag oan the . following major components: 


‘, Criteria aia Procedures for Referral - ee 8 


The in-school alternative should not be viewed as the : / 


fe: 


solution to ‘every case of a student's misbehavior in the classroomt, 


. 


nor should: it be assumed. that ‘the ‘referral of the student to tnel 
alterrtative is. the best response to every violation of the. . 

» Seheod rules. If in-school alternatives result in ‘removing ana 
isolating” students from the regular classroons and if that process | 


is easy and conveniént for the classroom teacher, ‘then there is 
” 


the. temptation for the teacher or administrator to abdicate his/ 
her responsibility for ‘effective discipline in the classroom and 


: Jn” ‘ ; \ . : 
the school. - Therefore, there must be ‘a clear statement ‘of -the . 


circumstances under which a referral to the in-school alternative 

ae appropriate. and the procedure for making the referral. This 
# . ; 

statement must be communicated to the school's. staff, students, 


“and parents in weltine, ar : _ 


Z Se a aerek, 4 14. - * des a 8 


os 
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It is also wise to designate a bpegific Penson to be the 
“gatekeeper” ‘of Ehe in-school alternative. thse adninistrator or 
- other school staff member should be Ze person who screens all 


referrals ‘to the. dlternative in o er to determine if such referrals 
are appropriate and hecessaxy to solve’ ‘the root problem. Such a *.. 
| individual must not assume a done of "processing" referrals, as 


waite asgistant principals have- processed. out-of-school suspensions . 
eT 
in an assembly-line fashion: further, this "gatekeeper" must have | 


POpeUEnO Sane evaluate the need for and the wisdom of the student's 
referral to the alternative based on a pre-assignment LENE TEASED \ 


involving conversations with the student, His / RSE parents, and the 


_refekring educator. This person should be émpowered to assign or 
: ‘ pee ; a Se 
8 ‘Mot assign the student to the in-school alternative and, when appro- 
‘priate, to recommend the use of less formalized alternatives which 


: _ would more aahey meet the student's needs and more quickly return | 


‘him/her to 4h regular classroon. 


% 


he A referral to an "in-school alternative must be senananten: 
4 
by sufficient documentation to justify the referral. The docu- 
mentation, should state wine incident or pehavior prompted the. 
a, 


referral andi what. efforts were - meas ‘to identify and solve the 


pete eg at 


problem prior to. earn ‘A téacher" & written* ‘suggestions or. 


‘comments to facilitate the identification and solut’ton of the | 
problem responsible ole the referral anaes algo be solicited. 
As another sani of the referral proéess, students should 


‘be afforded the minimal due process rights outlined in Goss v. - 
ermemgeginenris ot mw a rt | 


Lopez z before the assignment: fakes place. The student should’ be 


ae vadvibed as to why, the ghia has been recommended, and should » 


. on F { 
| . -! 


| ; “a . sae 2 3 15. * | _ wee 


'e 


; 
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“have an opportunity to. pecsene his/her side of the story. This © 
‘conversation: may also provide clues About the root causes of the 
problem. Such a deocediire is sively good" administrative practice, 
“and it may. have ‘the’ added benefit of providing some. legal pro- 


, tection for chat school system and its- -personnel. 3 


/ 
> 


Length of Assignment g Mae ; " 

If one assumes that many in-school alternatives will take 
the form of assigning students to'a separate facility within the 
\ gies: 


regular school, the issue of how long ‘the student will stay there 


ry 


becomes. very important. In most cases an aSsignment be from one: 
to: three days will probably be sufficient to work: with the student, 
to try and identify the problem, and to initiate alprocess for 
effectively dealing with the problem. No student should stay 

.in the program for more than three days. without a review. of his/ 
aa progress during the firet -thrée days. Any reconmendatgon that. 
7 the student remain in the program beyond three days should be 
accompanied by documentation detailing the rationale’ for’ the 
recommendation, an’ explanation’ of the activities and services 
proposed for the student, sud what ae. to be aécompiaehed cing: 
the remaining days. The review pnoeads should include an 
examination and discussion of this documentation ina meeting 
of che referring teacher or administrator, the person who 
assiqned the student to the Program, the acadent and his/her 
parents, and any members ‘of the in-school suspension staff. Of 
course, aid no circumstances should a student ever be in the 


’ 


- ‘rogram for more than seven days without a full die process hearing. 


oie - : " | 


‘ 


Pie 
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In-School Program Facilities ° y’ 
If. the assignitent ‘of a student toa specific place within: 


the school buitaing for a specific petioa of time is part ofthe 


| in-school alternative, attemtion needs to be given to the location 


aT 


( 
of. this facility. It may ia a clagsroom that 7 not in use, a 


‘ portable classroom, or ‘even: a converted plapege: area. One 

‘ bs . 
‘school even set up a program in an unused - area behind the Stages 
Regardless ‘of what kind gf facility is used, it shoyld be ‘sdnewh t 


‘Semoved from the normal traffic pattergs within the schools This 


‘" serves several savpanea,” It provides the social isolation which 


iy can sometimes motivate students to "get their act together" and 


complete their stay in the,program so they can resume their social 
role in the regular school environment.® It also removes the 


facility from curiosity-seekers among other students and 
decreases ‘the’chances of undesired interruptions. | “It can spare 


m ‘students some’ embarrassment since they are rot geen going in or 
/ 


out of oP in-school suspension facility. it. 


7 The facility should probably be an austere’ BoErEHd which 
does not provide the visual See ieeien usyally found, in ‘normal 
classrooms. “Chairs, desks or stu y carreis,/ book cases, and 

file cabinets are all that is requ red. [owever, students Should 
have access to aeney. materials _and Lae/enat would pelpneine Ke 


ont, Le hace are students 


fe 
. allies ‘ 


im because o of misbehavior 


symptons resulting from serious sai: c 


> 


vider ae the sie wie 


~ and other materials specifically geared “to the academic level of 


fi; 


° 


\ ( : ‘14 
the students. If “he experience of the in-school BRSPREALOF 
program begins to sevsal’ that many students assigned to it are 

‘there because of icaheitic problems, it may be necessary to 
change the in-school alternative to one which is more clearly 


7 


designated as a skill development center. In that case the. ’ 


facility would be different than the one described here hedause . 
b ] 


‘the emphasis ‘would be ‘on academié Helindiakion rather than on 


* discipline. 


4 


Staff Selection and Responsibilities 


" “there is no more crucial. aspect of developing an in-school, 
alternative £6 suspension than selecting the staff who will work 
_ with the students assigned to the program. The development of 
the alternative must not be seen as an opportunity to séanatan 
an undesirable teacher frome regular classroom £6 the alternative 
program. Instead, the staff of the program must be selected from 
individuals. who: | ; 

a . --' want to work with the program; 7 : . ‘ 
-- want to work with children who have problems;,: | 
nate demonstrated their ability to work BHceeestaliy 

wath youngsters with. problems ;_ 
~- can relate well to youngsters with a wactany OF - 
class and cultural orientations; ’ 
-- are more interested in identifying and solving 
: real problems than ‘in merely responding to or 
modifying misbehavior symptoms; | 


-- are-patient, caring, and committed to students. 


é “y. 
cy E * ’ : a 


‘program. Souls be aided by creating a special sélection panel. 7 


“have many different responsibilitiés. Aside from supervising 


‘problems which may become apparent in working with the student. 


115 


ne : . = : e: . i 
If possible, certification criteria should be a secondary con- 


sideration. [& is more important for the prospective staff 


member to be able to communicate with troubled students, to have 


strong diagnostic and instructional. skills, and to have the energy 


and imagination to utilize a variety of school and community 


4 
resources to are solve problens.®, 


‘The iateeelen and selection process of the staff for the 


The panel should include administrators and cadohars. wpe are 


expetienced and successful in working with the types of students 


* 


who may be assigned to. the in-school alternative progran. The 5358 


‘ane must make it clear to the dunt imines why the program is 


‘being initiated, the goals and objectives of the program, |\ what 


support the, staff will have from the school system, what authority 


the staff will. have, and an indication of the school system's 


| commitment to the program. 


Staff for the alternative program can be expected to \ 


ahodents in the program they will have to provide counseling 


opportunities for students and work to establish a personal 


rapport with them. The staff will have to assist students 

with acaaanic assignments and be sensitive to possible learning 
: : ’ a . 

It will also be necessary for staff to make judgments as to 

when students could profit fro utilizing school’ or community-based 


servites, and then to facilitate the student!s use of those services. 
; ig: ty : 
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It is probable that staff members will also have to relate to t 
<4 


wenbers of the bénaent s family and possibly visit his/her home. 


In other words, the staff member must be abfe nd willing to 


- 


be resourceful and flexible in responding to ‘a broad range of | 


-student needs. ie 


ee of Certificated Personnel to Alternative Program 
f 
Another iehoreant dimension of the in-school alternative 


Mets: 


program is how it is perceived by régular classroom teachers ' ' 

and school administrators, and how they rel e ie: ae, Leis y 

critical that the regular school personnel ugderstand the 

philosophy behind the program, why it has buen created, and 

how it will work. The best chance for gaining the understanding 

and support of such personnel is to’ make special efforts at the 

very initial stages of the planning to discuss the concept with 

them, receive their views: and suggestions, and incoroporate 

their ideas into ‘the. Program | when appropriate. How the program 

operates, regardless io it is defined or how the administration 

thinks it should operate, will depend on the degree to which it e 

is understood and supported by the regular school staff. | 
Alternative programs which involve temporarily assigning. 

students to a separate facility in the school will necessitate 

teachers sending a student's daily avatonient to the staff of 

the alternative program. This assignment may be the same as 

given to other geudenté, or it may be.tailored so as to be more 

intensive and to require more activities of the student wn is ae 


assigned to the alternative., In either ‘case there will have to 3 


; : ‘ £0 


be a close working relationship between the classroom teacher and 


the staff of the alternative program. a? 


Teachers, and adminigtrators may also have to work with the 


SeeeenayEye program staff to assist them in identifying and 
doereoking the : oot problem responsible, for the student's’ mis- 
€ 


behavior. This will take time and. it may not always be a pleasant ° 


PEPERL ENCE. since. he: teacher or the administrator may be part of ~ 
the problen. For this reason the “regular &chool personnel need 

to understand that \the alternative program staff have the strong 
support of schgol d trict officials, and that there is an° a a 
‘tion classroom teach s will cooperate. with the program's state: 

As a part of its comm tment to provide comprehensive support to 
the. staff, the school district should be prepared to provide 
in-service training, counseling, sit other aeereerae to "school 
. personnel who are unwill ng or uable i recognize and remedy ° 
the role they play er ulating or aggravating student mis- 


behavior. 


eazents and ‘the Alternative Program 
» dt is ative necebsary or the staff of the Ce en 
Program to involve. the parent of students in discussion about 
and an analysis of a student's pehavion. this may be a long 
and difficult process that may equire ‘home visitations. But 
it is vital for parents to know\as much as possible about why 
their child is in the alternative program and what. the program # 
is -trying to do for the student. | A routine, process of involving © 


pavantes can also provide a 7 to educate saat about the 


| 
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reasons for and substance of the school's expectations of the 
student's behavior. There can be no substitute for direct, 

- face-to-face ‘contact between the staff of the alternative program: 


~ 


and parents of students in the program. This component of the 


-program is essential to its success. ce da ek 


kd - # « ‘ me ef 
’ 
‘ ‘ 


« i. aa | 
Content of In-School Alternative Programs 


Certainly it should be made clear that if:students are . 
in an alternative id la which temporarily removes them from 
the reine ee they must receive a quality of tusmcubieeen 
comparable or superior to that they would otherwis@: receive. 
Such instruction should be at a level appropriate for the 
student. Any tests or other important work being given in the 
student's regular Biatesoon should also be available to the 
student in the in-school alternative progran. Thus, the 
student who is! in the alternative pregram should not be academically 
penalized or be permitted to do nothing in the program. “the. 
academic component of the alternative program ‘should be more 
viadtous, more challenging, more appropriate, and more rewarding ._. 
than in the régular classroom. 

The staff of the: alternative program must be vigilant 
for students’ academic problems resulting from learning handicaps, 
a previous preparation in the lower grades, inappropriate 


instructfon, or the use of inappropriate materials. | Solving these 


% 
problems may require hore time and resources than are at the 


‘disposal of the alternative program staff. wheretore, some program 


‘to aid the student with these problems will have to be prescribed 


* 


4 
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after a process of teacher PORSUEEBRAEHY 2 a formal assessment of 


_ the student! s achievement level, a ‘review of the student's 
academic history, and an intensive diaqnosis of the student® s 
learning process problems which need special attention. | A plan 
to solve the student's academic problems should be developed, 
‘shared with atyl.explained to the student and his/her parents, . 
and carefully monitored. | . | | 
The in-school alternative should also include a component which 
involves individual or group counseling. Unless there is adie oppor- 
tunity to work with students - and even a a beers, ‘and teachers + 
within the context of a counseling model it is unlikely the root 
problem of ‘the student's ‘misbehavior will be identified, or that the 


student will be successfully involved in its solution. 


The specific counseling approach utilized will depend on 
the theoretical . framework within- which the in-school alternative 
" has been organized. While approaches using behavior modification, 
reality therapy, values clarification, Adlerian psychology,: and 
transactional analysis are employed by many prograns, the model - 
‘should be consistent with the goals set forth earlier in this 
om paper. dcxovatigly, it is not, appropriate to uge counseling models 
which manipulate the student or which start from the assumption 
that st: 4s only the. student's behavior that needs. to be modified. 
‘Approaches which tend to mask or misidentify the root problem 
should be avoided. The object of the in-school alternative 
program is not to exouate a passive, adaptive student or to 


‘pound the round peg into the square hole. The in-school alternative 
o~ : a. . 


> 


is.” 
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o <peeeen should fot be a forum in which counseling techniques have 
‘the effect of denigrating thé student‘ s culture or community. 
Rather, the purpose of counseling in the alternative program should 
be (1) _to, involve the student in identifying and assuming some 
responsibility for solving the root’ ee obeem responsible for his/her 
BEER ERA VAOEY (2) to assist the student in confronting they 
reasons fox his/her own nishehavior, and that of othefs, (3) ‘to 
assist the student in analyzing the relationship between his/her, 
behavior and his/her short and Long ise self-interest, and (4) 
to assist the student in accepting responsibility for and in 
learning how to manage biases behavior and to cope more respon- 


sibly with the behavior of others. 


‘ 


‘ Support Services for the Alternative Programs 


While the in-school alternative program may be somewhat 


ae 


- /, separate from the activities of the regular school ‘program, its 
‘staff must have access to the school system's support services. 
In developing the prodkany +houghe sak be given to how such 
school personnel as psychologists, attendance workers, special 
education consultants; counselors, community relations staff, 

“ombudspersons and transportation supervisors will relate to the 
# alternative Brogan staff in order to assist them in wovking with 
PeUSEnTe Attention should also be given to establishing contact 
with and involving individuals from such community-based agencies , 
as legal. aid orticen, mental health centers, community cehters, 
chyrches, apchet, wexvite agencies, and the like. 


‘These school and community support personnel must also, * 


« 
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* “regularly, with the alt. 


yal 


Aeros tiie: 4 purpose and method of operation of the alternative 
—— They, should kn ab is expected of them and meet | 
native program staff. If thes wiediwakice 

' pragram, stage are to. effectively utilize hese support services, : 
it will be. nesessary for ai to develop ae working relation- 
ships with the personnel mn ender to have their cooperation and 
understanding when they are maheA to become involved in helping 

a ‘particular student. In all cases the staff of the alternative. 

: progtam, should serve as ‘che advocate for the students with whom 
they are working, both to assure that the support personnel provide 
_ Prompt and. quality service and to protect the student's interests. 


In no case should. a student simply he Hei enea over" to the school 


or community support! personnel. 


Follow-Up ss : es 

} once a. gtident pea the Cionchost wthariakies program it 
is important to have some process of follow-up to determine how 
the student is getting along in regular classes. * one component of — 
‘this follow-up should be - to determine how successful . the in-school 
alternative has been in ieee waived the root: problems of the 
student's misbehavior. One approach is to use a form or card 
which enables each teacher the student sees throughout the course 
of the normal school day to indicate how the student is getting 
along in class, This is turned in to a school steel ae encewe, with 
a copy to the alternative program staff, at the endrof each school 
- day. Short-term .support from the alternative program staff may — 


be necessary if: this procedure indicates the student is continuing 


4 
’ . | 
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to have some problem. 

re may also be wise to plan some—follow-up counseling 
sessions ‘so the student will be able to provide feedhack as to 
how ‘he/she is doing. It is preferable | for the in-school alter- 
native to be organized so that ite "alumni" can, take the’ 


= 


initiative to temporarily (two hours or aes) return to the’ 
vecavan Om: follow-up counseling with any member of the program's 
staff with stan aie Seagens has developed ae sPecial rapport. 

Such a follow-up session should be available to the student at 

any time during the school day on an emergency basis, and should. r 
be preceded by ‘the student! s notification of an appropriate 


; Petehee or adninisttator that ite. student is BaSUROADT to the 


program. 


: Funding 
The extent to which addiedoual funding nae be required to 
provide the services cae staff for an in-school ‘alternative program 
depends largely on how creatively an xaniiitrakoy uses the 
services and staff already avaliable to him/her, and how many 
students ame be taoeivad in the program. “it should not be assumed 
that an in-school’ alternative cannot be implemented without — 
additional funding. Before such a conclusion is reached school 
officials should think gavétuliy abont what kind of arrangements . 
could he made using available staff. “ 
' If additional resources are required, there are a number 
of possible sources for funds. In those school districts where 
superintendents and school boards are. thought to be sympathetic 


é ‘te, hy rd ; 
. ; aye e ‘ a = 


ie * - a ‘ a ree a : 3 3 
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_ to the goals of the in-school alternative, they should be asked 


_to provide local ° funds to support the Zrousan) In othef school 


NN 
_ districts, it may be NEOERSEEY to rae: outside ; /funding if ‘that 


‘ seems to be the only SEEReey for getting the program established. 
= The’ Emergency School Aid Act can provide funds to eligible district&\_ 
for a range of services ane personnel if’ the districts meet the 


program’ 8 criteria. ritié Iv-¢c of the Elementary and Secondary 


on " Education REE can also provide funds. Some staff for the witerintioe a 
: a: program may be funded through ‘the Comprehensive Employment and 
} ‘raining Act. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency thevention | 7 
1. Act is the only Federal legislation which specifically PERV ees: 
09 


= an ee “prevent unwarranted and arbitrary suspensions..." 


‘Monitoring and Evaluating the Alternative Program 
| The "{n-school alternative should be carefully monitored : 
ae evaluated at ‘rogugi intervals throughout the school year 
in order to catelaiie de it is aehiantny its intended purposes.) 


The following questions may provide a useful framework for deter- 


~nai-—-mining.the. success. of the Droweams 


2 -- Has “the program actually rere ina significant 

‘ reduction in the number of out-of-school aiaSinlinicy 
suspensions? (Compare -suspension data from prior to . 

s a" ' the implementation of the alternative program with 

‘ ar : 


data for a comparable period of time while the ..- 


ae _- program has been in operation. } a | 
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-- What does data’ concerning referrals. and assignments 


‘ 


to the alternative program reveal?. (Compile data 


which includes information on the race, sex, ‘dvaie 

level oe students referred to the. program; which 

compares the number ane types of students veForve 

to those actually assighed to the alternative 

program; which reveals the number of referrals ~ ~ . \ 

made by individual teachers or administrators; which *. 

indicates how many students spent few away days in. 

‘the alternative program; which cites the reasons © / 

students were referred and/or assigned to the oe he 

_ program; and which. provides information on the | 

"number and types of students who’ were referred and/or s 
assigned to the alternative program during a given 


- period of time.) 


-- Have students involved in ihe in-school alternative 


- program significantly. increased heay academic, 
social (coping, inter-personal skills), and a 
y *Uaiasiaadaaad andlaetainaaennsinaitiomaae abiameainanneael 


Bashtreodbsriqesriviabe seopicte vane eee 


attendance, success as a result of hesiag. PAE ESLER ENS” 


in the program? 


vee Tone ee) x pee pres 6 ~ Pom ae er . ~ aan. ae 
‘ ‘ » . 


L -~ Has the alternative program resulted in ‘Stadents 


developing. greater self-discipline. | (as manifest by 
‘students not’ being. paneynee to. the alternative 


, 
e 


more ‘than’ once)? - £4 Sue ens “ & | + ie 


eet 
a 


-- Has the ‘alternative program resulted in more parents 


d being involved’ ini the ;discinlinary process? ‘ 


a 


of this type certainly sho should be prepared at the conclusion mn of: 


plies alternative to.suspensions.: It is now.a truism. in American Ea 


' == Has the alternative served a broad range of students 


(by sex, race, socio-economic background, etc.) who 
, ve violated school rules, rather than served only _ 


one greup identified as "the discipline problem"? - 


-- Has the alternative served only those students mst | 
in need or has it been excessively used as a 
: disciplinary response? igbecls to see if the number | 
of. students “participating: in the in-school alternative 
is equal to or more than. the jhumber of students | 


- formerly receiving’ out-of-school suspensions.) 


oye = 
The monitoring amare of the alternative program 


should involve the program staff, se teachers, administra- 


_tors, and. a represeytati xom ehe di trict office. ‘The assess- 


ment should result ‘ina ‘report which z elutes the kind of data 


indicated above, relevant anonymous case histories, and communte- 


‘from school persopnel, students, and parents. An interim report 


‘each semester the alternative Program is in operation; a more 


‘extensive Papen’ which ¢ also includes cumulative data and a thorough 


‘= =e peer 


analysis*ot | the program’ s impact and deficiencies. i i prepared 


at the end of each school year. 
‘this paper has’ outlined some of the qualitative Parameters 


that should be considered in designing and. implementing an in- . 


education that ‘the quality of any. given program is larqely dependent 
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che é | 
7 avort the commitment of those who plan the program, and. the jeader< 
‘e ship and enezgy which they. beiig to its implementation. That is 
dso. the case with in-school alternatives to suspension. In- 
. school alternatives will not work for the benefit of students 
“it they are implemented grudgingly or if they are supervised by 
individuals ‘who do not ueilaee in the philosophy upon which the 
program hy based. * 


' What has been outlined in this paper is. not a panacea for 


e all discipline-related problems ‘in public schools: It will not 
eliminate the damage that can be caused by the inappropriate 
disciplinary responses of\educators who are rot aerate, to tha: 

ca? task of relating to students with problems .10 But with ‘careful 

"planning, and guided and implemented by skilled paaneiete, an 

in-school alternative program can result in more effectively, 


« meeting the discipline needs of widens and schools. a ar ms 


i “ ‘ 
= * * . 
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‘Ten mgnemautton echool! days, or les 8. 


-. Children Out of School in Ohio, byt he Citizens’. Council: 


for the Ohio Schools, 1977. tavay debts for \$2.00 from 


the Citizens’ ince The Arcade/Clevel nd, Onis, 44114.) 
\\\ 


Bureau of Technical te are tear ree nae ‘State Department 
of Wiucation, prepared by Eugene aan and Lynda aa co 
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November, 1976-March 1978. ett 
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rtunities for Educational ieee ions rojkes pr 
Human Relatis ns couneil/116 W. Jones sees reeane NC 27603. ) | 
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Project Student. Corbaene Interim vite, the ctterson 3 : 
County Education SoneeEEIOM, Louisville, Kentu ky. ‘\September 
NO 


14, ‘1977. 


Rates Reasons " Recommendations, a aay of student suspensiona® ' 
by the South Carolina Human Affairs Commission, June, 1976... 1 ; 
Linda Jones, Project. Coordinator. es 


y 
Re Rg OR, 
School Suspensions Are They Helping Children7 ‘published by aoe 
e Children's Defense Fund, 1520: New Hampshire ‘Avenue NW ae ae 
Washington, D.C.. 20036. September, 1975. - | : ; ae Se 


Title’ VII Special Student Concerns Interim Report of the Pe es 
Louisiana State Department of Education, Bureau of Technical cP 
Assistance, Eugene Liman, Coordinator. No ember , 1976.: a Gr 


ee ee “pnts eee serpinee 


emai astra atc Dish Sto 


The woveniie Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
includes a finding by, Congress that "juverile delinquency 

_ can be prevented through programs to' keep’ students in 

‘... elementary and. secondary schools through /the prevention of 
unwarranted and ‘arbitrary silepengions and expulsions." ° 


‘There are a number of publications which describe eer 
alternatives to suspension. Programs currently in operation 
are described in the newsletter-.Creative Discipline, published 
by the Southeastern Public Education eee of the American 
Friends Service Committee during 1977-1978 (available for 
$7.00 from AFSC-SEPEP ‘401 Columbia Building, Columbia, S.C. 

- 29201).° Other programs are described in materials available 

_ from the National Association of Secondary School Principals 

and other professional organizations. 
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‘3 
For recommended due process procedures for in-school suspension ea 
see Section 9 the plaintiffs proposed discipline code in Morgan v.. 
Kerrigan available from the Children's'Defense Fund, 1520 New 
aampahive Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.Cée 20036 


ror -xbocmmenaéa procedures for temporary removal from class see 
Section 7.5.5. of the Model Code of Student Rights and Responsi- | 
bilities available from the Center for Law and Education, 

6 Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. | i 


There are a numver of potential ‘legal questions surrounding an 
assignment to an in-school alternative program, and the "rehabili- 
tative" purpose, activities, and effect of the program. See "In- 
School’ Suspension Practices and the Prison Hospital Experience" 

by David K. Wiles and*Edward Rockoff in the NOLPE School Law 
Journal, Volume 7, Number 1, 1977. (Available for $2.50 from 
NOLPE, 5401 S.W. 7th Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 66606.) . 


Retention needs to be given to. the: degree of isolation which 


- is desirable in this type of programs. Some programs do not ae 


permit students in the program to eat’with other students 
(lunch trays are brought to the in-school program room). - € 
Other programs require that students have to go to the bath- 


“room at a time when no other students are in the halls. 


Students in alternative programs are sometimes prohibited 
from participation in extracurricular activities that may 


-be held ‘during or at the end of the school day. dea : 


‘Schools should be receptive to, learning from the experience. 


of the in-school alternative program. In some cases it’ may aa 
be necessary to make significant, curriculum and’ instructional ~“ 
adjustments in the regular school program if it becomes 

clear the academic needs of some students are not being met. 

The strong support. of the school ‘district's central office 

may be necessary to help @school dettrmine if, ia a . 
net such adjustments. should be made. . 


» 
woe zt 


y) 


ee “Somé >~schoolg have found “that beéausé”o ae" they Sersonality BY 


~ they will be assigned to the in-school program). 


April, 1978 issue of Creative Discipline. 
. rn ) 2 ea 


the person in charge of the in-school program, and. because 
students in the programs usually receive more individual 
attention and care than in the regular classroom, some ; 
“T “students welcome the opportunity to be assigned tothe program. ~~ 
This is most likely to happen when. the real problem has not 
been adequately addressefl and the student views the in-school 
program as a haven. Thus, assignment to the program may be 
seen by some stpdents as a positive experience and may inad- 
vertently be responsible for students causing problems (so 

The 
occurance of this phenomenon shguld be anticipated. Careful 
records should .be maintained to determine if the same students 
are si to the Progyam aver and over and, if so, why.. 


A detailed description of various Federal sources of funding 
for in-school alternative programs can be found in-the 


. * 
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10. For example, educators may quit suspending students but begin- 
to routinely refer "behavior problems" for evaluation and 
placement in programs for the emotionally handicapped or the 
apes oe mentally handicapped. The absence or low incidence 
of suSpensions cannot be assumed to. indicate the presence 
of appropriate responses to students with problems. / 
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